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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—AGAINST THE GRAIN. 


There is serious strife 
Tn the contentions of a scholar's life ; 
Not all the mind’s attention, care, distress, 
Nor diligence itself, ensure success.—Crabbe. 


TH Christmas holidays were not particularly 

lively for Tom Howard, though it was a source 

of infinite pleasure to him to be with his mother 
No, 1465,—novemsrr 15, 187: 





again, as he had spent only a few days with her 
since her return from India. Mrs. Howard was still 
making her home with the Beverleys. She had been 
paying visits elsewhere, but had returned there for 
Ohristmas. There was still something wrong between 
the Darvilles and the Beverleys. Miss Beverley had 
not yet forgiven her suitor for not taking her into his 
confidence on the subject of his anxieties and cares ; 

or if she had forgiven him, she did not tell him so. 
That, perhaps, was not her fault, for Victor had 
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again begun to absent himself from her home in a 
most unaccountable manner. She was too proud to 
ask for an explanation of his conduct, or even to 
speak about it to her mother, especially as the latter 
gave her no encouragement to do so. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverley at least understood each other. The Dar- 
villes were not going on quite to Mr. Beverley’s 
satisfaction at the counting-house. He did not blame 
Victor ; or did not intend to blame him; but he had 
been obliged to speak to him more than once, on his 
brother’s account. He being the elder ought to have 
weight and influence with him. He did not think 
Victor ought to be offended at anything that he had 
said; and if he did not choose to come to Mulberry 
Lawn as usual, he must stay away. He could not 
help it, of course, and he hoped Joan would survive 
it. Mrs. Beverley quite agreed with this manner of 
thinking. Joan had seen very little of society; she 
had formed this romantic attachment for Victor Dar- 
ville when she was quite a girl; it was not the 
kind of match they would have chosen for her, espe- 
cially as Mr. Darville’s estate had turned out so 
badly and so different from what they had antici- 
pated. The young men would have nothing of their 
own—nothing except the business. If Victor be- 
haved in this way, of course everything must be con- 
sidered at an end between him and Joan. She must 
go more into society now, and would no doubt soon 
form other attachments. 

But Joan did not care about society ; did not care 
about anything now except church. The poor people 
in her district would have missed their Christmas 
visitors and their Christmas gifts if Mrs. Howard had 
not undertaken to go round in Miss Beverley’s stead. 
It was well that they had this occupation, for it was 
one which they both enjoyed, and it took Tom away 
from his books—those terrible books with which he 
employed himself early and late. Mrs. Howard was 
beginning to feel very uneasy about Tom’s ‘‘ head.” 
He laughed at her fears, and said his head was as 
thick and sound as anybody ought to wish. She 
very much wanted to consult a physician on that 
“point.” But ‘it was not a point,” Tom told her, 
‘“‘nor anything half so sharp—only a knob.” Thus, 
by his jests and banter, he contrived to relieve her 
anxiety, and to spare her guinea; he was merry 
enough when in her company; and the only thing 
she could do was to keep him by her side as much as 
possible ; for the moment she left him his books were 
again before him, and the face again looked thin and 
careworn. 

Before Tom had been at home a week, he had a 
pressing invitation from Mr. Martin to go again to 
Brakely. Not only had Mrs. Martin written to Mrs. 
Howard on the subject, intimating that if she would 
waive ceremony and come with her son she would 
be most welcome, but Mr. Strafford had sent a 
message to say he hoped they would both come and 
see him at the Hall. Young Martin also wrote with 
the information that the house and furniture had been 
polished up and the decks holystoned; everything 
about the place was trim and taut; painters and 
paper-hangers had been at work for more than a 
month ; the dog was gone, and the squire had a new 
dog-cart and a man who knew how to clean harness ; 
Mr. Strafford himself did not look so old and withered 
as formerly, and it would be no surprise to any of 
them, after the great changes they had witnessed, if 
after Tom’s next visit he should be seen driving 
tandem, with a man behind him blowing a post-horn. 





Already a school treat was talked of; and the neigh- 
bours expected there would be a dinner party, a 
Christmas tree, or even a dance, by way of house- 
warming in the old hall as soon as the workmen were 
out of it. It would bear warming again, after having 
been shut up so long, and they were all ready to do 
their part; so Tom must come—he must, he must. 

Tom would have liked nothing better than to 
accept this invitation if his mother would have accom- 
panied him; but she could not do so, and he would 
not go without her. Their Christmas and New Year 
were spent very quietly, butnot theless happily perhaps 
on that account. The only really unsatisfactory part 
of it was that Tom persisted in giving so much time to 
his reading. He was evidently suffering from the 
effects of constant application to his books; yet 
nothing would induce him to be less studious. His 
mother knew that he was as fond of amusement as 
other boys, and he always managed to be lively and 
cheerful in her presence. He had never been much 
addicted toreading forits own sake, and probably if the 
rest of the party had been more “ jolly,” orif he had 
had other companions, he would have been tempted 
to leave his books more frequently, and the relaxation 
would have been of infinite service to him. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Beverley and Joan were all rather dismal, 
and could not help showing it; and the Darvilles, 
when Tom went to see them, were not a bit better. 
The sight of their solemn and anxious faces, or their 
forced attempts at cheerfulness, was generally sufficient 
to send Tom away to his little room at the back of the 
house, where he had at least the satisfaction of 
feeling that his time was profitably if not pleasantly 
employed. 

What was to be done with the boy? that was 
his mother’s constant thought. It was she who 
had encouraged him at first to embark in this 
competition for the scholarship, and it was still 
her ardent hope that he might succeed in his 
efforts to obtain it. But she was afraid, more 
and more as she watched him during the five 
weeks’ holiday, thet his health would fail; and 
she doubted whether, even if he should gain the 
prize for which he was working so hard, success 
would not be purchased too dearly. Mrs. Howard 
said so much on this topic to her son, and interrupted 
him so often, and at such critical moments, that he 
began to growimpatient. He mustgo on, he said; it 
would only be for two or three months longer; then 
the question would be settled, and he could be as 
idle as she liked. On the whole, he was scarcely 
sorry, when the holidays were ended, to return to 
his school. He wanted this period of labour and 
suspense to come to an end; while it lasted he could 
take neither rest nor recreation. Decidedly Mr. 
Grantly had been right when he said that he was 
of too nervous and anxious a temperament to com- 
pete on equal terms with other boys. 

There were two scholarships to be awarded at 
Easter, and there were four or five boys who were 
supposed to have a fair chance of winning them. 
The running would be very close, everybody said. 
Tom did not feel very sorry when he heard it, but 
resolved to run with all his speed, nevertheless, and 
went into stricter and closer training, if possible, than 
before. One of the candidates, named Archer, was4 
boy of great ability, and it was tolerably certain that 
he would succeed if he would work; but he applied 
himself only by fits and starts; and unless he should 
change his habits, his competitors had not much to 
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fear from him. Another, Willow, was a strong and 
tough, though sallow-faced boy from the North, who 
plodded on at his work in a thoroughly workmanlike 
manner, requiring, as it seemed, little or no recrea- 
tion, incapable of fatigue either of mind or body, 
quiet in manner, not robust in appearance, and yet 
never ailing; always well up with his lessons, but 
submitting with apparent indifference to any reverse 
that might happen to him in his form; preserving 
the same equanimity in success or in failure, but 
resolute to get on and do well in the end. Out of 
school he was even-tempered and obliging, and 
though not particularly intimate with any of the boys, 
friendly and well-disposed towards all. ‘ Willow 
will be sure to win,” everybody said. ‘ Willow 
means to have one of the prizes, whoever may get 
the other.” 

A third boy, named Tufton, had certain advantages 
in which the others did not share. His parents were 
rich, and he had been well tutored from an early 
age. He was quick and intelligent, but his chief 
qualification was a practised and retentive memory. 
Whatever he acquired he held. While others found 
it necessary to go over the same ground two or three 
times, Tufton, if he had once mastered a lesson, re- 
membered it. He owed this partly to anatural gift, 
but more, perhaps, to the care which had been given 
to cultivate this faculty, by constant practice in learn- 
ing by heart. In the modern method of education 
this simple task-work is perhaps too much overlooked. 
We have gone from one extreme to the other. 
Tufton’s memory had been strengthened as a child 
at home, and he was now able to make good use of 
the advantages offered by classes and lectures at 
school. He alone of the four competitors had a pri- 
vate tutor out of school hours, unless the same might 
be said of Tom Howard, to whom Mr. Grantly acted 
sometimes in that capacity, knowing how hard the 
boy worked, and how much depended upon his suc- 
cess. Tufton, it was well known, did not want the 
scholarship, except for the honour of it, but he meant 
to win it if he could, and was all the more anxious 
to succeed because the other candidates were, as he 
fancied, a little lower in the social scale than himself, 
and he would not like to have it said that they were 
superior to him in anything. 

“Take it easy, Howard,” Mr. Grantly would say, 
when the boy came to him with his book late in the 
evening. ‘‘“You will gain nothing by over-doing 
it.” 

“There is only a fortnight left,” Tom replied on 
one occasion to a remonstrance of this kind, ‘‘ and I 
have still so much to do. I seem to forget one thing 
as I learn another. I must go through all my books 
again, or I shall not know them.” 

“What are you going to do to-morrow ?” 

‘To-morrow is a whole holiday ; I shall get over a 
great deal to-morrow.” 

“Tf you will take my advice—” 

‘cs Yes ? ” 

** You will go birdnesting with the Swallow; or, 
better still, run over to Sandy Frith and geta sail in 
your friend’s boat.” 

Tom opened his lips and panted, as if he were 
already out upon the sea, drawing up the salt breeze 
into his throat. 

‘Tt would not do,’ he said. ‘‘ When all this is 
over it will be a treat indeed ; but not before. I have 
not an hour to spare now.” 

“T have a great mind to lock up your books. Do 





as I bid you. Put them away for twenty-four hours 
out of your hands and out of your head. I am in- 
clined to think you would have a better chance of 
success if you were not to open one of them again 
until the day of the examination.” 

With some hesitation Tom promised Mr. Grantly 
that he would give the greater part of the next 
day to relaxation, and did so. e did not go to 
Sandy Frith, that would have taken up too much 
time, but went for a walk with Martin and some 
other boys: but he soon got tired; he could not 
walk as far as they did, and sat down upon a bank 
and waited for their return. He intended to read in 
the afternoon, but could not give his mind to it. When 
the tea-bell rang he did not show himself, and was 
found later in the evening fast asleep in his little 
study. He had slept, as it appeared, for several 
hours, and when roused was still heavy and con- 
fused. Mr. Grantly took him up to his dormitory 
and saw him safe in bed, and visited him again early 
the next morning. The rest had done him good. He 
was in better spirits and was able to get through a 
good day’s work; but after that he read but little, 
comparatively, out of regular hours, his good friend 
Mr. Grantly taking him more immediately under his 
= and compelling him to observe more prudent 

abits. 


CHAPTER XL.—COMPETITION. 


Aliquis que malo fuit usus in illo.—Ovid. 


Tue day of the examination came at last. Willow 
was considered to be “‘safe.” He had never had a 
day’s illness or interruption of any kind. He was 
neither anxious nor elated ; it might have been sup- 
posed that he was almost indifferent as to the result, 
but his class-fellows knew, by what they had seen of 
his work day after day, that he.would do splendidly. 
He was quite safe, they all said. Opinion was 
nearly evenly divided as to the chances of the other 
three. Archer might have done anything he liked, 
but he had not worked like the rest, and it was 
uncertain how he would come out. He might sur- 
prise them all by the result of his close reading 
during the last fortnight, for he had great abilities. 
He told no one what his own hopes were, but seemed 
to be in good spirits, from which those who were 
anxious for his success augured well. 

Tufton, it was reported, had been cramming hard 
in secret, and they all knew what that meant. If 
cram would do it, he would be successful. His tutor 
was a first-rate man for getting fellows up for an 
“exam.” He could show him the shortest way, and 
give him all the tips, and Tufton had such an ex- 
cellent memory that everything he learnt would be 
sure to be ready when wanted. Tufton, many of the 
boys thought, was also safe. As for Howard, every 
one agreed that he ought to be successful. He had 
worked harder than any one, but he was not so clever, 
and he did not take things so quietly or coolly. He 
looked ‘‘ awfully seedy ;” even the boys noticed that ; 
and it would not be surprising if he should break 
down and lose his head at the moment when he had 
most need of it. They all wished him success, how- 
ever, and thought he had a chance. They had a 
certain confidence in him that he could do great 
things when put to it, and were ready to back him in 
spite of all the disadvantages under which he seemed 
to labour. 

ZZ 2 
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The examination was conducted by University men 
of good standing, who were appointed to scrutinise 
the general results of the past year’s teaching at 
Abbotscliff, and to report upon it. The whole school 
passed under the ordeal, the ‘scholarships ” being 
awarded to those who acquitted themselves best, and 
some valuable prizes of books being assigned to 
others. It occupied two or three days, but no results 
were published until the whole was concluded, and 
then, on a day appointed, a gathering of all who 
were interested in the school—the masters, the 
trustees, and as many of the parents as were able to 
attend—took place in the great hall, and the report 
of the examiners was read aloud. The names of the 
successful competitors for the scholarships were then 
proclaimed, and they were called up one by one to 
receive the congratulations of the president and to 
return down the long aisle formed by the visitors 
and schoolboys, bearing their blushing honours in 
the presence of a thousand faces as modestly and 
meekly as they might. All who had gained prizes, 

eat or small, were called up in like manner, but 
the ‘‘ scholars’? were of course the chief heroes of the 
day. ‘These received the greatest ovations, and 
whatever the ‘“‘ backings’’ might have been before 
the event, all with one accord joined in doing honour 
to the winners. It was pleasant to see how heartily 
these, as well as the recipients of smaller prizes, 
were cheered by the crowd of boys who awaited them 
at the lower end of the room. Most of them had 
already received the felicitations of their friends; for 
although this was the first public announcement, the 
results of the examination had been communicated 
previously to the masters, and through them to those 
principally interested. 

Archer was first, not Willow. Archer advanced 
when his name was called, and stood upon the bema 
in presence of the examiners, and listened to their 
words of approbation’ with as much modesty as he 
could assume, being not a little proud of his intellec- 
tual superiority, of which he was quite conscious, and 
to which he was chiefly indebted for his success. 
But when the chairman spoke of the ‘‘ patience and 
diligence and close untiring application, which he 
felt sure he must have given to his studies for months 
past in order to have gained his present creditable 
position,’ Archer could not help feeling that he had 
not deserved this compliment; and as he threaded 
his way through the audience, his eye fell before 
theirs as they rose from their seats to give greater 
emphasis to their applause, and he was very glad 
to hide himself among the throng of his school- 
fellows. 

Tufton was the next. He tried to take it coolly, 
but his face was flushed with triumph, and he could not 
repress the proud, self-satisfied smile which lighted 
up his features from the moment when his naine was 
called, till he had regained his place among the 
boys. 

Others followed in succession, according to their 
forms, until all had received their meed of honour 
and reward ; and to all the same cordial greeting was 
afforded. Howard’s name was called twice, but no 
one answered to it, and Mr. Grantly was seen to 
whisper to Dr. Piercey and to take charge of some 
books which had been awarded to him. illow also 
was adjudged a prize, and went up to receive it 
without any show of emotion, returning through the 
crowd of his admirers, equally indifferent, as it 
seemed, both to his failure as a ‘‘scholar’”’ and to his 





success as a prizeman. Some of the names called 
out were more loudly and enthusiastically applauded 
than others, for there were, of course, special fa- 
vourites among the ‘‘fellows;’? but every boy who 
went up to receive the reward of his industry re- 
ceived also the congratulations of his companions. 
There were disappointments indeed; and there may 
have been jealousies, and perhaps some temper 
shown, or some tears shed in secret, even by those 
who joined in the outward tokens of applause : those 
who had been distanced, after running the successful 
competitors as closely as they could, naturally felt a 
little sore at being passed over without so much as 
an honourable mention; but they, better than any 
others, knew how well their rivals must have ac- 
quitted themselves in order to gain their successes, 
and honoured them accordingly. 

Yes, they were all satisfied that justice had been 
done. It could not be otherwise with the confidence 
they had in their teachers, who, though they had 
taken no part in the examination, would be sure to 
see that there was fair play. If any of the boys 
held a different opinion they did not venture to 
express it. ‘The report of the school throughout was 
favourable, and the attainments and successes of the 
few who stood highest in their several forms were 
gratifying. Themasters, forthe most part, were in great 
good humour, pleased with the result of their labour, 
and looking forward to the enjoyment of a well- 
earned holiday. And as they quitted the room when 
the meeting broke up they were all cheered in their 
turn, and Dr. Piercey especially was followed to the 
door of his own house by an admiring crowd, with 
clapping of hands and other demonstrations of 
esteem. Yet when he had raised his cap to them 
for the last time on the doorstep, and had retreated 
to his study, there was a cloud upon his brow, and 
his features were painfully agitated. Throwing him- 
self into his chair, he sat for some minutes absorbed 
in silent thought. Then an exclamation of impatience 
broke from him, and he rose and paced about the 
room. 

Outside, walking to and fro upon the broad gravel 
walk, he caught sight of Mr. Grantly. His hands 
were in his pockets, his college cap pulled forward, 
and his eyes fixed upon the ground. Dr. Piercey 
tapped at the window, and Mr. Grantly, obeying his 
signal with a readiness which seemed to show that 
already they had divined each other’s thoughts, made 
his way into the doctor’s presence. 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, fixing his eyes upon him. 

Mr. Grantly looked at him with a faint smile, but 
said nothing. 

“« Are you satisfied ?” 

‘Satisfied? Yes; I suppose so. One has no right 
to be otherwise. Are you?” 

The doctor did not answer immediately, but took 
another turn or two about his study. 

‘“‘Tam, andI am not,” he said, presently. ‘‘ There 
are difficulties and anomalies in all these matters 
which, { suppose, it is impossible to avoid. For 
instance, those scholarships!” 

‘Ah, yes!” cried Mr. Grantly, anticipating what 
the doctor was about to say. 

“They were rightly awarded, no doubt; they 
could not have been given otherwise, and yet there 
are other boys, as you know, who are much more in 
~ of such assistance, and also much more deserving 
of it. 

‘* Yes, indeed!” 
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‘‘There is Willow, for instance. That boy has 
worked more steadily, more conscientiously, more 
devotedly than any other boy in the school.” 

“Except young Howard,” Mr. Grantly inter- 
rupted. 

‘Well, you may except him if you please, but he 
is not such good material, and I had not the same 
hope of him. Willow and Howard have worked 
harder, and are more deserving of reward, than any 
other boys in the school.” 

‘‘ And they have both failed.” 

‘“Yes; Willow’s failure can only be attributed to 
the element of uncertainty which pervades all exami- 
nations. He ought to have done better; he is a 
sounder and more accurate scholar than either of the 
others. The successful boys are Archer, whose chief 
merit is that he is naturally clever, though not 
usually industrious, and Tufton, who has had the 
advantage of a private tutor to prepare him specially 
for this examination. Tufton is a year older than 
Willow, yet the younger boy ran him very closely ; 
there were but a few marks between them: and 
Howard has done more than either of them in the 
way of work, and yet he fails to obtain the prize.” 

‘‘Quite true; he is not so clever nor so strong. 
That makes all the difference. He is beaten by 
superior natural abilities and sounder health.” 

‘‘And so,” said Dr. Piercey, ‘‘ some boys are re- 
warded for being clever and healthy, while others, 
who are only industrious and good all round, have 
no chance.” 

“Tt is the same in most things,” Mr. Grantly 
answered, delighted to find that the grievance which 
he had been nursing in his own mind was troubling 
the doctor also. The clever boys carry off every- 
thing ; the mere hard-workers get nothing. Archer 
‘carries all before him,” as they say. I hate the 
phrase—I detest it. A boy has no right to carry all 
before him. To-day we have seen one boy walking 
off with half a dozen prizes, while those more de- 
serving, and to whom a little encouragement would 
have been profitable, are left out in the cold. He did 
the same last year, and will do the same next year. 
At Oxford or Cambridge he will repeat the process, 
and then another boy will follow and do as he has 
done, ‘carrying all before him.’ And why? Because 
he works harder than others? No. Because he is 
in more need of assistance? Nothing of the kind. 
But because he has better natural abilities and better 
opportunities of cultivating them.” 

‘‘Industrious as well, we must admit,’’ said the 
doctor. 

‘“‘Not more industrious than others,’ was the 
reply. ‘If there is any difference the less clever are 
very often the more industrious. ‘If the iron be 
blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then must he put 
to more strength,’ says the proverb. Our dull boys 
must put to ‘more strength.’ The sharper a boy is 
the more pleasant his work will be, and the less effort 
will be required to give the necessary application. 
But let us say that the industry is equal; then the 
cleverness, the natural talent inherited from the 
parent, or bestowed by Him who made both, is the 
thing rewarded. It is the old story: a divine truth 
perverted and misapplied by man’s incompetency— 
‘to him that hath shall be given.’ ”’ 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said the doctor. ‘The 
boys carry out the same system themselves even in 
their sports. At the ‘athletics’ the other day one 
boy received half a dozen prizes, and went away 





loaded with as many cups and trophies as he could 
carry in his arms, and each time he was called up 
the applause became more rapturous. One might 
have supposed that he had performed some highly 
meritorious or heroic deed, whereas the simple fact 
was that he was stronger and healthier than his 
neighbours, or had longer legs.’ 

‘“Yes!”? Mr. Grantly exclaimed, with great 
warmth; ‘and that boy Howard, who went over the 
cliff and risked his life to save a schoolfellow—” 

‘‘To say nothing of my brains,” Dr. Piercey re- 
marked, parenthetically. 

‘‘Young Howard—who performed a much more 
daring feat than any of the others and for a nobler 
object—I won’t say gained no distinction, but re- 
ceived no prize.” 

“IT wish we could order it differently,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘I am so sorry for some of our boys, and 
they behave so nobly under their disappointments.” 

‘‘That is the only gleam of comfort I can see,” 
said Mr. Grantly, brightening up; ‘and I believe it 
gives the clue to the whole difficulty. Boys will gain 
more sometimes by defeat than by success. The 
effort they have made does them good, and the dis- 
appointment does them in the long run no harm. It 
is a painful discipline, however, and vexes me almost 
as much as it does them.” 

“It is like everything else in this world,” the 
doctor answered. ‘‘ We see but a little of it. All 
comes right in the end, no doubt. We must walk by 
faith and not by sight. It does not always follow 
that boys who gain the chief honours at school are 
equally successful afterwards. I believe the plodders 
come to the front more generally; and such, let us 
hope, will be the case with ours.”’ 

‘“‘The system is wrong, however,” Mr. Grantly 
persisted. ‘‘I wish there could be prizes for industry 
and merit, as distinct from results.” 

‘‘ How is the merit to be proved?” the doctor 
asked. 

“Not by a competitive examination, certainly, 
especially when conducted by outsiders. The house- 
masters and tutors might assist in the decision ; their 
recommendation ought to be worth something.” 

‘There might be suspicions of favouritism in that 
case.” 

“That would be unpleasant for us; but if the sus- 
picions were without reason, it would be all right 
for the boys.” 

‘Tt would not do at all,’”’ said the doctor. 

‘‘ Perhaps not. 


‘ The time is out of joint. O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.’” 


“Tt will set itself right,” the doctor answered. 
‘Tt is not so far wrong as we imagine. You will 
take those books to Howard and say a kind word 
from me. I will go and see him myself by-and-by. 
How is he?” 

‘Very unwell, I fear.” 

‘“‘ Nothing serious ?” 

“‘T trust not. He wants rest, Mr. Calvert says; 
that is all. He will not be fit to travel to-morrow, 
though, and that will be another trial for him.” 

They were both silent and serious for some minutes. 
Then suddenly the doctor, springing from his chair, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Hurrah for the holidays! Begone dull 
care! and so on.” Throwing off his thoughtful 
mood, together with his hood and gown, he flung hig 
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‘‘mortar-board”’ up to the ceiling and caught it 
upon his foot; and if he had not been interrupted 
at that moment by a knock at the study door, there 
is no saying what foolish antics he might not have 
been guilty of. 

“* Dulce est desipere in loco,” he said; ‘‘if one could 
only be really wise at other times how pleasant it 
would be!” 

The Latin sentiment, without the doctor’s comment 
upon it, prevailed throughout the college that even- 
ing; and at night there was a great disturbance in 
the dormitories. The masters looked in once or twice, 
but.did not attempt to put a stop to it. Bolstering 
went on till they were all tired of it, and when that 
had ceased, talking and laughing continued to a late 
hour. Some of the seniors were sitting up to a 
grand supper, and their voices were heard singing 
glees. The burden of one of their songs was Dulce, 
dulce, dulce domum; and as these well-known words 
sounded through the house the boys in the dormi- 
tories took up the chorus and repeated it with great 
heartiness and vigour—Dulce, dulce, dulce domum ; 
but Mr. Grantly appeared among them, and with a 
few words, to which they listened with interest and 
sympathy, quieted them. After that there was com- 
parative silence, though voices were heard occasionally 
chatting until the small hours had begun. Yet the 
boys were awake again soon after sunrise, and the 
delightful hurry of packing up and packing off went 
on incessantly till noon, by which time all the boys 
were gone, and solitude and silence reigned at 
Abbotsaid. 

Except that in one chamber of the boarding-house, 
apart from a!\ the rest, known as the infirmary, one 
bright-eyed boy lay tossing about upon his uneasy 
pillow, restless and feverish. The distant echo of 
the chorus which had reached him in the night 
through the long passages—Dulce, dulce, dulce domum ! 
—still lingered in his ears; and from time to time he 
repeated them in a half whisper, like one in a dream, 
dulce, dulce, dulee domum ; some idea they conveyed to 
his mind, no doubt, but nothing very distinct or 
pleasing, as his sad and weary look of confusion 
indicated; again and again the tongue was heard 
lisping the words, dulce, dulce, dulce, but for the most 
part without any consciousness of the sense or senti- 
ment. Sometimes the sound of wheels upon the 
gravel caught his attention, and then he would look 
about him with an expression of surprise and help- 
lessness, wondering, no doubt, why everybody was 
going away so suddenly, leaving him in a strange 
place alone; wondering, rather than sorrowing, 
though his face was overshadowed now and then with 
an expression of unutterable sadness. But the old 
song was again upon his lips presently, and in whis- 
pered tones he kept on repeating the refrain, dulce, 
dulce, dulce domum—dulce, dulce domum. 
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”T‘RAVELLERS in Sardinia see scattered about 
many parts of the country those remarkable 
buildings which date from pre-historic times, and are 
called Nuraghs. Were they Phoenicians, Pelas- 
ians, Greeks, or Carthaginians, who erected these 
yclopean cones? and did they build them for 
habitations, temples, fortresses or sepulchres? 





Regarding their age, their founders, and their 
uses, the learned have not yet arrived at any proba- 
ble decision, though perhaps the most widely accepted 
theory is that they were towers of refuge and 
defence in early ages of lawless violence and inva- 
sion; while others carry the conjecture back to the 
days of fire-worship. We must leave these discus- 
sions to experts, only remembering that similar 
buildings are yet standing, as, for example, in Scot- 
land, the Balearic Isles, and on parts of the African 
and Syrian coasts. In Sardinia they rise in every 
direction, amid the richest inland uplands and on 
the lowliest sandy shores. Let the ivy weave its 
beauteous mantle about these monuments of long 
past times, while we content ourselves to-day by 
making a short step backward of two centuries only, 
in order to observe a scene which passed close by one 
of these enigmatical towers. 


At the close of a hot summer day a middle-aged 
man might have been seen seated on the topmost 
point of a large Nuragh. His long gun, richly 
damascened in silver, lay across his knees, and he 
held one hand carefully above his eyes to screen 
them from the glare spread far and near over the 
surrounding country by the ruddy beams of the 
setting sun, which gilded the dusky lowlands till 
they glittered as if sprinkled with golden spangles. 

For a time this man continued his close observa- 
tions, and after an interval he again resumed them, 
and again and again his glance swept the entire 
district, till at length, when the sun had sunk below 
the horizon, he seemed reassured, or perhaps felt safe 
from interruption. He then began to descend from 
the top of the Nuragh to its base, and there he lay 
down among the young trees and brushwood, and 
unslinging his wallet began to eat and drink, while 
he now and again stopped to sing snatches of his 
wild native melodies. 

Had you seen him at that moment, you would have 
thought him a poor shepherd taking his frugal sup- 
per. But your judgment would have been very wide 
of the mark, for in truth he was a renowned bandit 
and outlaw, a man whose name was known all over 
Sardinia as a synonym for ferocity, and who spread 
an almost superstitious terror among his countrymen. 
His cruel deeds were so many and.so well-known, 
that the Spanish governor offered a reward for his 
capture, and for his head alone was ready to pay its 
weight in gold. But no Sard even dreamed of trying 
to gain the large reward, for in that island no man 
takes the price of blood, and the outlawed bandit is 
deemed a persecuted man, who not unfrequently 
becomes a hero of ‘romance. 

Having satisfied his hunger, Anchita rose, and 
shouldering his piece,»went down the side of the 
small hill on which the Nuragh was built, and when 
he reached the plain set his face towards the range of 
mountains not far distant, and reaching their foot 
began to climb their precipitousrocky sides. 

A splendid figure of a man was this bandit; of a 
large and powerful build, he set off to great ad- 
vantage the simple but artistic costume he wore. 
His outer cloak was of dark-coloured wool, and had a 
capacious hood; his under dress was of light-blue 
velvet decked with a great number of tiny silver 
buttons; a short and closely-plaited kilt of white 
linen was bound about his waist almost like a belt, 
and underneath this ample white linen breeches 
descended to the knees, while below the legs were 
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protected by stout close-fitting black gaiters of coarse 
wool knitted like stockings. 
His proud and strongly-marked face was adorned 


' by a rich black beard, and lighted by a pair of eyes 


as keen and searching as a falcon’s. On his long 
hair which reached to the shoulders was set the usual 
knitted cap, black and long and narrow, and it was 
thrown back something in the fashion of the red ones 
used by Neapolitan fishermen. 

You ask what made this nobly-built and noble- 
looking man into an outcast and bandit? 

The answer will have been already suggested to 
the minds of those who are acquainted even slightly 
with the manners of this proud primitive people, 
among whom blood feuds existed until quite recent 
times. He belonged to a family which for two 
centuries kept up one of these blood-feuds with 
another family resident in the same village, and 
during the whole of these two centuries there had 
never failed from these families either bandit sons or 
mardered fathers. 

One day, Anchita’s father, a venerable old man, 
was re-entering the village, when a musket-ball 
struck him in the breast. With his last breath he 
murmured the name of his murderer. It was Brund- 
unau, senior member of the enemy’s family. Anchita’s 
first care was to bury his father, but his next was to 
swear vengeance, and before long a brother of Brund- 
unau fell by the hand of another avenger. 

Both assassins now, being outlaws, vied with each 
other in the ferocity of their reprisals, and each one 
lived only m the hope of one day coming within gun- 
shot of his enemy, and proving himself possessor of 
the strongest arm and clearest sight by shooting 
him dead. 

But it seemed as if Anchita fled before Brundunau, 
or that Brundunau avoided Anchita, for never had 
they succeeded in meeting each other. 

After a time, a very bloody crime was committed 
by Brundunau, which so seriously alarmed the 
islanders that all began to tremble for their lives, 
and take extraordinary precautions, while from every 
district prayers and memorials poured in upon the 
viceroy, begging him to make an example of the 
desperate outlaw. 

In response to these appeals some companies of 
soldiers were dispatched to the neighbourhood of 
Brundunau’s exploits. And it is at this point in the 
history that we have seen Anchita seated on the 
Nuragh, whose position gave it great advantages as 
a look-out or watch-tower. 

Finding himself closely pursued, Brundunau had 
determined to seek refuge among the wild and almost 
inaccessible peaks of the Limbara. For two days he 
wandered in the woods, like a wild boar who knows 
the hounds are on his track, and he began to lose 
strength and almost to fear for his life; he was 
wearied to death, and could no more summon up his 
old proud courage At last one night he clambered 
up among the very highest peaks by the narrow 
tracks used by the wild goats, and gained a small de- 
pression among the rocks, which was entirely sur- 
— protected, and hidden by sharp and cutting 
peaks. 

Here, in this lofty spot, he may surely take a 
little sorely-needed rest! His hands are cut and 
bleeding ; his dress torn in many places by the jagged 
rocks leaves his limbs nearly bare; heavy dews 
hang on the pale brow; his breast heaves painfully 
after these long and strenuous exertions, and his 





breath comes and goes slowly between parched lips ; 
surely he may rest secure for at least a little while ! 

But soon clouds begin to gather about the moun- 
tain top, then there is a distant rumbling of thunder 
which gradually grows clearer and clearer in the 
silence of the night, and streaks of fire cleave the air 
at intervals. The storm draws nearer and nearer. 
He now remembers that not far off is a cave in the 
mountain side, and although sorely fatigued, deter- 
mines to make a push for this place, which shall 
afford him shelter from the wind as well as from the 
rain which now began to fall, heavily mixed with 
great hailstones. 

Stepping outside his friendly circle of rocks, he has 
not made twenty steps when suddenly the entire 
mountain was illuminated by a flash of lightning, 
and some fierce shouts sound aloud in his ears. But 
the cave is not far off, and he thinks he may yet gain 
it safely under cover of the wild weather, and again 
he goes forward. 

Once more a flash of lightning comes which. reveals 
him clearly to the pursuing soldiers, and while.the 
crack of a musket echoes along the rocks, Brun- 
dunau hears the bullet whistle close by his head. 
At length he reaches the long-desired cavern and 
breathlessly enters the narrow gorge. 

Here again he stops short after a few paces, his 
legs tremble under him, a nervous spasm passes over 
his whole frame, his gun falls from his hand, his lips 
are so contracted with rage that hardly can he utter 
the frightful imprecation that rises from the bottom 
of his heart. 

He had seen a terrible sight, for there in the 
deepest recesses of the cave a few dying embers gave 
out a fitful glare, which served to show his mortal 
enemy seated in company with five other outlaws, 
who followed his fortunes and shared his crimes. 

Very soon Brundunau was observed, and Anchita 
rose and came toward the man he so bitterly hated. 
Brundunau looked him full in the face, crossed his 
arms upon his breast, and said in a strong clear 
voice, ‘‘ Kill me, since I can no longer escape death, 
for outside this cave stand the soldiers of the viceroy. 
I would far rather die by thy hand, O Anchita, who 
art a Sard like myself, than by that of a rascally 
Spanish soldier. Kill me, therefore, and satisfy thy 
vengeance.” 

But Anchita did not wound him. He simply 
said, ‘‘God forbid that my name should be stained 
by such infamy! Truly I did seek to kill thee, but 
in the open, and before the face of day. Here thou 
comest before me a fugitive, hunted by armed men. 
Anchita does not commit such vile actions.” 

He then seized him by the hand, and led him toa 
point of the rock whence they could see the soldiers 
coming up. They were shouting very loud, and a 
hundred of them carried pitch pine torches. 

At last they had discovered the den of the wild 
beast! Anchita placed a gun in Brundunau’s hands, 
and, pointing down at the soldiery, said, ‘Mark 
carefully this horde coming up to assault us. Pluck 
up your ancient courage! Be strong—fight! I will 
share your fate; here we will conquer, or we will 
die!” 

And now began the desperate defence. For two 
hours did the soldiers vainly try to force the entrance 
so stubbornly held by these seven determined men. 
Many soldiers fell, and some of Anchita’s men, too, 
were dead, when he himself, though continuing to 
fight like a lion, felt his strength begin to fail. Then 
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he gave his long pistols to his enemy with the words, 
‘Make a way of escape for yourself!” 

The soldiers at last forced an entrance; they made 
prisoners two survivors, but Brundunau was not one 
of them ; his body, nearly cut to pieces with wounds, 
lay by the side of the body of his generous enemy. 





A distinguished Sardinian writer has placed An- 
chita in the roll of ‘illustrious Sards,” and says of 
him,—‘“‘ Although misfortune had led Anchita on to 
commit one crime after another, this act of virtue 
toward his enemy must be accounted so great that 
the memory of it will cause his name to be handed 
down with honour to the very latest ages.”’ 

This may be all very well from a Sard, and we 
may pity men who are the victims of a savage and 
cruel custom. Among the Afghans and other semi- 
barbarous races the same horrible system of ‘“ ven- 
geance”’ is usual, as it was at no distant time among 
our own Scottish Highlanders. The Church of Rome 
has no power to remove such horrors, for the doc- 
trines of confession, penance, and purgatory are all 
conducive to the continuance of crime and deadening 
of conscience. Theclearer light of Christian truth and 
the influence of Christian character will alone bring 


social improvement to Sardinia or any blood-stained 
land. 





ENGLISH SONGS. 


A* the last Birmingham Musical Festival it was 
remarked that no specimen of English song 
was heard. A similar complaint was made, with 
characteristic emphasis, by Professor Blackie, of 
Edinburgh, where Scottish song is systematically 
ignored in the University public concerts. The 
a professor sets down the omission to the snob- 

ishness of the musical directors, who despise native 
art and unduly exalt what is foreign. With regard 
to Birmingham, when the complaint was made an 
explanation was offered, which drew forth from Mr. 
Sala a reply in the “Daily Telegraph” which will 
please many besides the northern professor. 

‘‘ An Amateur” has the assurance to ask, ‘‘ whether 
any one can mention the names of half a dozen really 
good English songs worthy of a place at the Birming- 
ham Festival?” ‘‘ By songs,” says this authority, 
‘‘I do not mean commonplace ballads, but produc- 
tions of English composers, with English words.” 
Thus at one blow this sweeping critic endeavours to 
destroy our faith in the fine old music which has 
decorated every century of our history, and lent 
melody to every poet from the time of Shakespeare 
downwards, while feebly attempting also to deny 
the existence of English lyrics suitable for musical 
treatment. 

Such opinions scarcely merit the dignity of a place 
in public discussion, but, lest people should run away 
with the idea that a proposition unanswered is ad- 
mitted, let us at the outset remind them that no song 
of Shakespeare’s has escaped the attention of the 
musician from the days of Dr. Arne to the time of 
Hatton and Arthur Sullivan. Let us ask the Amateur 
if he has ever heard of Purcell, Shield, or Sir Henry 
Bishop; Calcott, Green, or Orlando Gibbons; let 
him tax his memory with the touching simplicity of 
“The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” and ‘‘ Barbara 
Allen ;” the poetical fervour of ‘The Thorn,” the 
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wild force of ‘‘ The Three Ravens,” and the countless 
martial and naval melodies which are contributed by 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
No songs, quotha, characteristic of our insular and 
seafaring nature, in a country which has ‘“ Rule 
Britannia”? for her national anthem, a Dibden 
beloved by the sailors, and which never permits a 
social festivity to pass away without some one thun- 
dering out ‘‘The Bay of Biscay” or ‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak!” No songs ‘‘ worthy of a place at the Bir- 
mingham Festival,’ when all the best lyrists, from 
Herrick downwards, have had their verses set 
to music again and again; when Ben Jonson, 
with his ‘“‘ Drink to me only with those eyes,” 
and ‘‘See the chariot at hand here of Love, wherein 
my lady rideth!” is known by every village choir- 
boy in the kingdom! No songs, when George 
Wither, and Thomas Carew, and Sir Robert Ayton 
are music in every line and sentiment, every turn of 
wit and trick of fancy; no songs or glees or 
madrigals, when the English ear can be regaled with 
‘When first I saw your Face,” or ‘‘ The Silver Swan,” 
or the Tramp Chorus, ‘‘ Through Moss and Fell!” 
It is mere heresy and treason to assert that English 
singers must go to Italy for their melody because we 
have no worthy English songs. ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks there lurk I,” sings Shakespeare, and the 
musician perpetuates his song. ‘‘ I arise from dreams 
of thee,” sighs Shelley, and the music of the song 
is made complete. ‘‘Tears, idle tears,” mourns the 
Laureate, and the appropriate theme for music is 
worthily fitted; nor would it ever have been possible 
for any one with the sense of music in his or her 
composition to have forgotten Barry Cornwall, Heod, 
Leigh Hunt, Mrs. Browning, or Mrs. Hemans. The 
truth is that the English poets have a genuine faculty 
for song writing, and that English composers, known 
and unknown, have wedded real music to their im- 
mortal verse.* 

The statement of ‘“‘ An Amateur,’ who contemptu- 
ously dismisses our English minstrelsy as unworthy 
of the Birmingham Festival, may be set aside, in 
fact, with a direct and complete contradiction. Both 
as regards music and words we are, in point of fact, 
extremely rich, where we areignorantly stated to be 
deficient. An outcry is very justly made against the 
vulgarity of our comic songs and the feeble common- 
place of our modern English ballad, but it has yet to 
be proved that we can bring forth no more good tunes 
or good words. The music-hall proprietor rings the 
changes upon some vulgar chorus fitted to an idle 
jingle, and wearies his audience with the same non- 
sense and the same kind of tune when down in the 
country ; at every cricket match, county gathering, 
Whitsuntide feast, or merry-making, there is some 
pathetic or witty song treasured up by a retentive 
memory and periodically brought forward to the 
delight of the audience. Nor is it only the caso in 
the country. There is not a beanfeast or wayzgoose 
in London where every year might not be heard 
songs which would set any music-hall in a legitimate 
roar by their genuine humour and hilarity as con- 
trasted with the feeble jokes and the double mean- 
ings of the modern fatuity. There are plenty of 
good songs in existence, if managers of popular 
entertainments only knew where to put their hands 
upon them. 





* We would refer the reader to the articles on English National Musio, 
in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1875, by the late Dr. Rimbault, 
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The Sewing Lesson. 
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Nuit 








WHEN the cottage hearth is tidied, iTeart as light as any feather, 
And at last on mother’s lar Dimpled face and open brow ; 
Baby’s frolic has subsided Mother sighs and smiles together, 

In his after-dinner nap ; Gazing foudly on her now. 


Merry Matty checks the nimble Sighs—for time will bring its burden 
Tongue that chatters all day through ; To the young and innocent ; 

srings her kerchief and her thimble, Smiles—to think of that high guerdon 
Proud to show what she can do. Offered us when life is spent. 





Little maiden, sew your neatest 
Under mother’s watchful eye ; 

Hours like these will be the sweetest 
Of your memories by-and-by, 


Father on his darling daughter 
Will his own kind look bestow, 
When she tells how some one taught her 
Thus for him to sit and sew, 


FE. 











THE CANAL ACROSS THE AMERICAN ISTHMUS. 























PROPOSED ROUTES. 


N EARLY four centuries have passed away since, 
on the Ist of August, 1498, Christopher Colum- 
bus, at the end of his third voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, first set foot upon the mainland of America, in 
that part which we now call Venezuela. 

The great navigator was not aware that he had 
discovered a continent, for, as is well known, he 
lived and died in the belief that he had landed upon 
one of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. He 
knew nothing of that great ocean which lay beyond 
the mountains over which he saw the sun go down. 

The discovery of this vast expanse of waters was 
reserved for the poor adventurer Vasco Nuiez 
de Balboa, who, escaping from a debtor’s prison in 
Hispaniola, landed upon the coast of Darien in the 
year 1513. Here, as he pursued his fierce quest for 
gold, he first heard of a great sea, not far to the 
west, on whose borders lay a country where he might 
obtain the precious metal to his heart’s content. 

Fired with his lust for gold, De Balboa led his 
small band of two hundred desperadoes into the 
heart of the thick forests of Panama, whence, after 
untold hardships, and many a fight with hostile 
Indians, he at length emerged upon the summit of 
the Sierra, and gazed upon the broad blue waters of 
the great Pacific. Hastily descending to its shores, 
he rushed with his drawn sword into the waves, and 
took possession of all the countries upon its bor- 
ders for the crown of Castile. 





Almost ever since that eventful day the minds of 
men of various nationalities have been stirred with 
an ardent desire to find some way to cleave asunder 
the narrow, rugged barrier which still divides the 
Atlantic from the Pacific Ocean. 

Hernando Cortes turned from his career of con- 
quest and slaughter to put forth schemes for the 
piercing of the isthmus, but he died without seeing 
them carried out. The idea of the conqueror of 
Mexico has been handed down by a long succession 
of adventurers, amongst whom the late Emperor 
Napoleon 1 must hold a distinguished place. Many 
surveys have been made and many routes chosen, 
over whose respective merits men have disputed with 
all the energy of enthusiasts, but the great problem 
still remains unsolved. 

As may be naturally supposed, the United States 
of America have shown the most energy in carrying 
out these surveys, several of which have beet 
brought to a most successful conelusion. A number 
of elaborate reports presented to the American Govern- 
ment by the commanders of different expeditions are 
before us as we write, but space will not allow us 0 
do more than glance at most of them. 

France has taken the next place amongst the 
countries of the world in her interest in the proposed 
ship-canal between the two oceans, and her energy 
in this respect has been redoubled, since the success 
attending the completion of the Suez Canal has fired 
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its great originator, the Comte Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
with the ambition to cleave a water-way through the 
Isthmus of Panama also. 

The American Isthmus, from the two extreme 

oints shown in the map at head of this article, is 
about 1,450 miles in length. Its width varies con- 
siderably, as does also the height of the dividing 
range. The lowest summit, of 120 feet only, is by way 
of the Lake of Nicaragua, but there the width from 
sea to sea is nearly 200 miles. The narrowest point is 
in the Isthmus of Panama, from the Gulf of San 
Blas, in the Atlantic, to the mouth of the River 
Bayano in the Pacific, where the width is only thirty- 
threé’ miles. Great hopes were entertained of the 
practicability of this route, but a dividing range 
900 feet high would necessitate a tunnel of more 
than ten miles in length, and thus all hopes of 

iercing this extremely narrow neck of land have 
sa reluctantly abandoned. 

The next narrowest point is near the city of 
Panama, where the railway crosses the isthmus, and 
where the highest part of the range is not quite 
300 feet above the sea. Through this range it is now 
proposed to cut a tunnel about four miles long. We 
must briefly consider how this determination has been 
arrived at. 

Under the presidency of the veteran De Lesseps, 
now more than seventy years of age, an International 
Congress was held in Paris in May, 1879, at which 
all the previously surveyed routes underwent the 
ordeal of a searching revision, and a majority of 
votes were given in favour of a line hitherto rejected, 
but lately re-surveyed under the especial patronage 
of De Lesseps himself. 

The discussions of this Congress, and the startling 
resolution to pierce the isthmus at a point formerly 
considered impracticable, have once more turned the 
eyes of the whole civilised world upon the Isthmus 
of Panama, more especially now that the United 
States Government have refused to accept the deci- 
sion of the Congress. 

In the sketch map at head of this article, eight 
routes are marked as having been surveyed with the 
idea of making a ship-canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. At the present moment two only of these 
routes occupy the attention of the world—viz., No. 7, 
through the Lake of Nicaragua, advocated by the 
United States, and No. 6, close to the railway across 
the Isthmus of Panama, which route has been 
selected by De Lesseps and the majority of the Inter- 
national Congress. 

Before discussing either of these now much-talked- 
of routes, we will briefly enumerate a few of the 
other lines, which have had more or less powerful 
advocacy at different times. 

No. 1 in our map is called the Atrato route, and was 
surveyed by Commander Selfridge, of the United 
States navy, in the years 1871 and 1873. The Atrato 
1s supposed to be the fourth largest river in South 
America, and the advantages it presents are, in many 
Tespects, so great, that it is quite possible we may 
hear of this route again at some future date. 

The difficulties incurred in the survey were very 
great, for the whole of this part of the Darien Penin- 
sula, besides being covered with impenetrable forests, 
18 inhabited solely by Indians, whose hostility and 
gene exclusion of foreigners is very remarkable. 

t is scarcely probable that any white man has 
settled upon this portion of the isthmus since Patter- 
80n led his ill-fated Darien expedition to its shores 





in 1698, with the intention of founding a Scotch 
settlement there. Of the thousand persons whom he 
conducted thither not more than thirty were left alive 
at the end of twelve months to tell the sad tale of 
their sufferings and woe. 

The Indians of the coast, although they trade with 
the still wilder tribes of the interior, never enter their 
mountainous territories, nor could the commander 
induce any of these men to accompany him on his 
journeys into the mountains. Nevertheless he appears 
to have been on very friendly terms with all the 
natives with whom he came in contact. 

The women of these tribes are short and thickset, 
with large features, and coarse, straight black hair, 
which they cut quite close when they marry. At the 
same time they blacken their teeth, tattoo their faces, 
insert large golden rings in their ears and noses, and 
in various other ways attend to the adornment of 
their persons. “So attractive do their husbands con- 
sider them, that the surveyors only very rarely ob- 
tained a glimpse of their charms, as they were usually 
sent away at the approach of the strangers. 

After spending many months in traversing the 
almost impracticable forest heights of the Darien 
Isthmus, Commander Selfridge at length entered one 
of the sixteen mouths by which the Atrato empties 
itself into the Gulf of Darien. All were struck with 
admiration when they beheld the noble river, whose 
existence no one would suspect when sailing past 
the tangled mass of vegetation which shuts out all 
view of it from the sea. ; 

The valley of the Atrato is an alluvial plain, more 
than one hundred miles in width, through which the 
broad deep river flows smoothly to the sea, without a 
single rapid or other impediment to navigation. The 
commander steamed for 150 miles up this river, which 
had a depth varying from thirty to one hundred feet, 
and during the whole of the voyage he did not pass 
a single rock or hill upon either bank. 

At the right-hand point of the line No. 1 in the 
map, the surveyors entered the waters of the Napipi, 
which river descending from the watershed above the 
Pacific here enters the Atrato. The Napipi is not 
navigable, but a canal could easily be cut in the 
valley through which it flows, though it would require 
a series of locks to carry vessels to the summit of the 
dividing range. 

The distance from the Atrato to this point is about 
twenty-two miles, and the height to which the canal 
would be carried by a series of nine or ten locks is 
120 feet. Here it is proposed to make a tunnel through 
the higher part of the range, which would be four 
miles long. On the other side, a canal ten miles 
long would descend by another series of locks to a 
harbour in the Pacific at the point marked No. i in 
the map. 

The advantages claimed for this route are, firstly, 
the great natural facilities afforded by the River 
Atrato, navigable for vessels of the largest size, 
whilst the bar at its mouth could easily be removed 
by dredging; and, secondly, the very short canal 
requisite to connect the Atrato with the Pacific. 

The disadvantages are the twenty locks and the 
four-mile tunnel ; a combination which to the majority 
of the Commission presented an insuperable obstacle. 

Route No. 2 on our map is a second line by the 
Atrato river, connected by a canal with the River 
Tuyra, which flows into the San Miguel Gulf, or 
Darien Harbour, in the Pacific. This route requires 
a canal eighty miles long, a tunnel of half a mile 
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only, and two series of locks. The Tuyrariver is navi- 
gable for a distance of eighteen miles from its mouth. 

Route No. 3, having the same Pacific terminus as 
No. 2, would, after leaving the Tuyra river, enter the 
Atlantic at a point a little to the north-west of the 
mouth of the Atrato, and would require a canal of 
about fifty miles, with a tunnel variously estimated 
at from ten to twelve miles, but no locks. The length 
of the tunnel will probably be fatal to this scheme. 

No. 4 would appear to be most favoured by nature 
of all the routes, for at this point the isthmus is only 
thirty-three milesin width from ocean to ocean. The 
height of the diving range and the length of tunnel 
required offer, however, fatal impediments to the 
formation of a canal. 

Little need be said concerning Route No. 8 on our 
map, as this line, which crosses the Isthmus of Tchu- 
antepec, has few points to recommend it at the pre- 
sent time, although it was very favourably reported 
upon by Captain Shufeldt, of the U.S. Navy, who 
surveyed it thoroughly in the year 1871. This route 
would be nearly 200 miles in length, of which more 
than 120 miles would have to be canalised, and 
vessels would be lifted over a height of 700 feet by a 
series of more than 100 locks. 

The rest of our space we must devote to a conside- 
ration of the two great rival schemes now about to 
lay their respective claims before the world. Of these, 
Route No. 7 in the map, which passes through the 
great Lake of Nicaragua, must first be examined. 

This line has long been favourably known, and 
appears to possess advantages which cannot be 
claimed for any other. The Lake of Nicaragua, 
110 miles long by 40 broad, lies outspread upon 
the very summit of the watershed, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. This exceptional posi- 
tion renders it an inexhaustible reservoir to feed a 
canal on either side, whilst it forms a harbour and a 
highway in the midst of the route. 

The lake receives the waters of forty rivers, as well 
as the overflow of the higher and smaller lake of 
Managua. Its mean height above the level of the 
sea is only 120 feet, which would necessitate a series 
of ten or twelve locks on either side. 

The River San Juan flows from the Lake of Nica- 
ragua into the Atlantic Ocean, which it enters at the 
port of San Juan del Norte, or Greytown. Unfortu- 
nately there are several rapids in this river, which 
would prevent the passage of large vessels, although 
the fact of a small steamer having forced her way 
from the sea into the lake, during this present year, 
gives encouragement to those who hold that the 
rapids may be drowned by excavations that shall 
admit of a greater flow of water from the lake. 

A very complete survey of the whole of this route, 
made by Commander Lull, of the U.S. navy, in 
1873, gives 186 miles as the total length by this line, 
of which fifty-eight miles would be upon the lake 
itself, and the remainder would be by canals, aided 
by the San Juan river. There would be twenty locks, 
but no tunnel. 

The Nicaraguan line has probably been oftener 
surveyed than any other; and the variety of opinions 
expressed upon its capabilities is very perplexing to 
the non-professional mind. M. Blanchet would de- 
stroy the rapids by flooding, and would form long 
stretches of level canal, descending by ladders, or 
three or four locks close together, at a few selected 
points. These ladders would be double, one for the 
ascending, and one for the descending, vessels, 
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This plan was opposed in the Congress, the system 
of inundation being strongly condemned. In its placo 
it was proposed to make use of the San Juan river, 
and to provide locks where necessary. The short 
distance of sixteen miles only, from the lake to Port 
Brito on the Pacific Ocean (the short line in our 
map), appears to present but little difficulty. Tho 
cutting would be through an alluvial plain, highly 
cultivated, and rich with all the choicest fruits of the 
tropics. The descent from the lake to the plain 
would be by ten or twelve locks comparatively near 
to one another.* 

Tf locks are allowed at all, the line through the Lake 
of Nicaragua would appear to present advantages 
possessed by none of the others. M. Fontane, secre- 
tary of the Suez Canal, declares, however, from data 
founded upon his own experience, that not more than 
twelve vessels could conveniently pass in one day 
through a canal with locks, and this he maintains 
would not meet the requirements of traffic, nor would 
it suffice to pay a dividend to the shareholders. In 
this opinion he is supported by his renowned chief, 
and their arguments in favour of a level canal, even 
at an advanced cost, are very strong. 

The great exponent of the level canal system is 
Lieutenant Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse, who 
has spent eleven years in examining the American 
isthmus, and has twice commanded an expedition sent 
out for that purpose under the auspices of the Comte 
de Lesseps. 

His last expedition was made in 1877 and 1878, 
and it is mainly upon his report, and that of his able 
coadjutors, Lieutenant Armand Reclus and P. Sosa 
(engineer in chief), that the decision of the Congress 
has been given in favour of the short route, with 
tunnel, vid Panama, No. 6 in our map.t 

In this voluminous and interesting report every 
objection to this short route on the score of malarious 
climate, difficulty of cutting a tunnel, want of regular 
water supply, and dangers from floods on the Chagres 
river are triumphantly refuted, M. Wyse even pro- 
posing to divert the course of the Chagres river from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, during the progress 
of the works, in order that he may make use of the 
dry bed of the stream ! 

The canal by this route would be only forty-six 
miles long, without locks, but with a tunnel about four 
and a half miles long and open cuttings. The dividing 
range being only 285 feet high, it would be easy to 
commence work upon the tunnel at various places 
simultaneously by means of perforations from above, 
and thus the time required for its completion would be 
much less than for the same distance under a range 
of high mountains, as in the case of Mont Cenis and 
other great tunnels through the Alps. At the same 
time it must be remembered that a tunnel for ships 
would have to extend nearly 120 feet above the surface 
of the canal, with a depth of at least 30 feet below, 
and that for a considerable height up it would 
require a width of 110 feet! 

A serious difficulty also exists in the difference of 
tide level between the two oceans. A popular fallacy 
has long maintained that there exists a difference 1 
the level of the two oceans, but this is manifestly 
absurd. In the Gulf of Panama, however, the tide 








* i Emperor Napoleon devoted much time to the 
oni ot Fagan atts of this route during his enforced retirement 
at Chislehurst. _ iu 

+ “Canal Interoceanique, 1877-78—Rapports par Lucien N. B. Wyse. 
A. Lahure, Paris, 1879. 
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rises 80 much higher than it does on the Atlantie 
side that Sir John Hawkshaw warned the Commis- 
sion that this alone would produce a current through 
the canal of between six and seven miles an hour, 
which would prove a very serious obstacle. The 
same authority feared that during the rainy seasons 
the great floods to which the River Chagres is sub- 
ject would ‘‘drown” any ships that might chance to 
be in the tunnel. 

We presume that Sir John’s scruples on these 
heads were subsequently set at rest, for we find in 
the official report that he was much applauded when, 
like a good patriot, “il declare en bon Anglais, 
qwil vote Oui, parcequ’il voit dans l’adoption de ce 
projet les interets de l’Angleterre.” 

The proposed canal is to leave the Atlantic at 
Limon Bay, or, as it is often called, Navy Bay, a 
place well known to all who have crossed the famous 
Panama Railway. Following in part the course 
taken by the railway, the canal will enter the Pacific 
alittle to the west of the city of Panama, and there 
would seem to be little to object to in either of these 
two points, both of which offer considerable facilities 
for shipping. 

The fact of the railway being available for supplies 
and other purposes is dwelt upon by M. Wyse as a 
very important factor in the consideration of this 
route, and there can be little doubt that it would 
offer facilities that no other portion of the isthmus 
could present. Times have greatly changed for the 
better since, in 1850, Mr. Aspinwall, Mr. Henry 
Chauncey, and Mr. J. L. Stephens (the celebrated 
traveller in Central America) commenced the arduous 
task of making a railway through the dense forests 
of the uncleared and unhealthy isthmus. After 
almost unexampled difficulties, and a loss of human 
life estimated by some authorities at not less than 
15,000 souls, ‘‘ the last rail was successfully laid down 
in darkness and rain at midnight of the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 1855,” and the next day a locomotive crossed 
from ocean to ocean. ‘The city of Aspinwall, or 
Colon, soon afterwards arose upon the swampy little 
coral islet of Manzanilla, which is now connected 
with the mainland by a solid causeway of stone, and 
an excellent harbour has been formed. 

All therefore seems ready for the carrying out of 
the still greater enterprise of cutting a water-way 
through the isthmus, if only the great success of the 
railyay has not blinded the eyes of the surveyors to 
the enormous difficulties that will attend this gigantic 
Work in a country so flooded by tropical rains, and 
80 densely covered by a tangled growth of exuberant 
vegetation as to be well-nigh impenetrable. 

This portion of the world enjoys the somewhat 
wenviable distinction of having two rainy seasons 
every year. The cloud-belt which forms in the region of 
the equator, and which pours forth torrents of rain 
upon land and sea, follows the sun in his progress 
to the north and south. It is always, however, a few 
weeks behind the sun’s passage over any particular 
spot, and as he crosses the latitude of Panama, on his 





way to the northern or summer solstice, early in the 
month of April, the rain-belt does not reach the 
same latitude until about the middle of May. At 
that time a period of heavy and almost incessant 
Tain sets in, which lasts until the end of June. 

When the sun has attained his northernmost point, 
towards the end of June, the cloud-belt has passed 
away from the latitude of Panama, ang a short period 
of fine weather now commences, which lasts for about 
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six weeks. After this, as the sun again passes south- 
wards, the rain-belt follows him, and there is a 
second wet season, which continues with great in- 
tensity until the end of November. This is followed 
by a dry season lasting nearly five months, during 
which time the weather is magnificent, with refresh- 
ing northerly winds. 

In the dry seasons, the works of the canal could 
be pushed forward with vigour; but there would 
be many drawbacks from floods and other inconve- 
niences during the rainy seasons, which would hinder 
work except under cover of the tunnel. 

Opinions vary considerably respecting the climate 
of the isthmus. Many persons maintain that it is 
one of the most unhealthy regions of the earth, and 
in proof of this they quote the great mortality 
amongst the labourers on the Panama Railway. We 
have examined carefully the official history of this 
railway, published in New York in 1862, by F. N. 
Otis, m.p., the medical officer employed upon the 
works, but we cannot obtain any accurate statistics 
upon this vital point. 

Whilst strongly maintaining the general healthi- 
ness of the climate, the doctor admits that most of 
the 7,000 English, Irish, and European labourers 
whom the company had gathered together soon 
proved to be ‘‘ little adapted for the work upon which 
they were engaged,” and that a thousand Chinamen who 
were subsequently brought down fared no better. 
‘* In less than a month, almost the entire body became 
affected with a melancholic suicidal tendency, and scores of 
them ended their unhappy existence by their own hands.” 
Disease also broke out amongst them, and we are 
told that in a few weeks scarcely two hundred were left 
out of the thousand who first arrived ! 

It was found necessary to re-ship the remnant of 
Chinese and all the white labourers, and to import 
natives from the surrounding provinces and from 
Jamaica. But the doctor does not say how many 
of these succumbed to the fatal influences of the 
climate. M. de Lesseps has expressed his inten- 
tion of obtaining negro labourers from the Emperor 
of Brazil. It is doubtful how far these men will 
be able to withstand the climate during the wet 
seasons, and it will be necessary for the Governments 
of England, France, and the United States to take 
stringent measures to prevent the introduction of 
every kind of rorcED Labour, which is but another 
word for SLAVERY. 

To the singular beauty of the scenery on this route, 
and the magnificence of the tropical vegetation, we 
can ourselves bear testimony; but as we saw the 
isthmus during the short dry season—called verano— 
and under the most favourable auspices, we have no 
experience to offer of the more dangerous period, 
when the whole country is saturated by incessant 
rain. Dr. Otis declares that there is no danger to 
travellers at any period of the year, but this does 
not quite agree with what we heard on the spot from 
more unprejudiced persons. 

We conclude our paper with a profile sketch of 
the seven different routes laid before the International 
Congress at Paris in May last. They are copied 
from the official report, and are drawn to scale. To 
each route we add a few explanatory notes. The 
sketch of the Suez Canal on the same scale (s55) 505 
of length, and +5}5,5 of height) is also given for com- 
parison. The distance lines marked on the profiles 
are in kilométres. A kilométre is equal to 1,093 
yards English. 
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(No. 1.—Plan with locks and tunnel from Chiri-Chiri Bay, in the Pacific, vid the Napipi and 
Atrato rivers, to the Atlantic. 
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- No. 2.—Plan with locks from the Gulf of San Miguel, in the Pacific, via the Tuyra, the 
Caquirri, and the Atrato rivers, to the Atlantic. 
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No. 3.—Plan for a level canal with tunnel from the Gulf of San Migttel, in the Pacific, vid 
{ the Tuyra and the Tiati rivers, to the Atlantic. 
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cr No. 4.—Plan for a level canal with tunnel from Chepillo, in the Bay of Panama, vid the 
Bayano and the Mamoni rivers, to Bay of San Blas, in the Atlantic, 
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c No. 5.—Plan for a canal with locks from Panama Roads to Limon or Navy Bay, in the 
Atlantic, by the Valley of the River Chagres. 
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cr No. 6.—Plan for a level canal with tunnel from Panama Roads to Limon or Navy Bay, in the 
Atlantic, vid the Rio Grande and Chagres rivers. 
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No. '7.—Plan for canal with locks from Brito, on the Pacific, vii the Lake of Nicaragua and the 
San Juan river, to Greytown, on the Atlantic. 
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Nos. 1 and 2.—Both enterfrom 
the Atlantic by the Atrato river, but 
have different outlets in the Pacific, 


235 kilos., or 146 miles English. 


No. 3.—Same Pacific outlet as 

o. 2, but enters from the Atlantic 
a little farther to the N.w. Requires 
: > twelve miles long, but no 
ocks, 


No. 4.—The shortest of all 
the routes, crossing the isthmus to 
the east of the city of Panama. 
Requires a tunnel of ten to twelve 
miles, but no locks. 


No. 5.—A variation of No. 6, 
but rejected from its requiring locks. 


No. 6.—The route selected by the 
Congress of Paris by 74 votes out 
of 98. Sixteen delegates refused to 
vote at all. It will have no locks, 
but requires a tunnel four and a half 
miles long, and open cuttings. The 
American people do not accept the 
decision of the Congress as final, 
and are taking steps to re-survey 
the route by the Lake of Nicaragua. 
They also talk of enforcing the 
Monroe doctrine of United states con- 
trolon the American continent, by 
not permitting any other nation to 
undertake the construction of 4 
canal. 

No. '7.—Route through the Lake 
of Nicaragua. This route traverses 
the States of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. All the others are the 
United States of Columbia, formerly 
New Grenada. It is announced that 
General Grant has consented to 
the President of a Company to col- 
struct a canal vid Nicaragua, but all 
such reports must be accepted with 
caution. 


In the above sketches the straight shaded line is the water of the canal at sea level—the parallel lines with white space between represent 


open cuttings in the hills—and the short deep shaded lines show the height of the top of the tunnel above the level of the canal. 


the plans represent the locks. ‘The peaks show the highest point of the dividing range. 
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A company has been formed in Paris, with the 
Compte de Lesseps as president, with the view of 
constructing a ship-canal across the Panama section 
of the isthmus; but the scheme was not supported 
by the investing public, and therefore the selection 
of the particular route still remains an open ques- 
tion. 

The Americans are in favour of the line vd Nica- 
ragua, whilst the Congress of Paris has decided for 
the short route v4 Panama. We can only hope that 
the best route will be ultimately decided upon, and 
that M. de Lesseps may live to see the completion of 
the great international work he has so much at 
heart. CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 





LONDON : 
PorpunaTION AND HEALTH In 1878. 


Nae following summary is from the annual Report 
of births, deaths, and causes of death in London 
and other large cities in 1878, published by authority 
of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England :— 


London is the greatest city in the world. Its population 
exceeds three millions and a half, or, if we add the population of 
its suburbs in the outer ring, the total population is four 
millions and a half. Its population —— the aggregate 
population of 22 other large towns of the United Kingdom. It 
nearly equals the aggregate population of Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna ; or with the suburbs it equals the populations of the 
capitals of France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 

The area of this great city is 122 square miles, or a square of 
a little more than eleven miles to the side; so the density of 
population is 29,322 people to the square mile, and the proximity 
of the population is 11°04 yards; or the people are at a mean 
distance of 11°04 yards from each other. 

The low rate of mortality in London, if we take its density 
into consideration, is still more striking than its magnitude. 
With a density of 29,322 persons to the square mile, the mor- 
tality should be 35°2 per 1,000, were not special systems of 
drainage and cleanliness in use in London, by which the mortality 
in the years 1874—8 is reduced to 22°8. The consequence is 
that the deaths are so low in London as 88,695, and, the births 
being 129,184, the registered births exceed the deaths by 45,489, 
vies exceeds the estimated increase of population (43,693) by 

796. 

There is a continued influx of new comers into London, but 
the facts show that the numbers who leave.London as emigrants 
exceed the numbers of its immigrants. There is an incessant 
interchange of persons born in and out of London. In the 
seventeenth century the deaths equalled the births in number. 
The density of the population is continually increasing ; thus, 
while in 1842 there were 16,357 persons to a square mile, there 
were 28,602 to a square mile in 1876; and that alone would 
cause an increase of mortality which would, according to the 
law that has been deduced from the returns for all England, 
raise the mortality from 24°5 in 1840—4 to 26°2 in 1874—8. 
Thus, the deaths should have been at this rate 91,423 a year in 
the five years 1874—8, whereas they actually were 79,245. The 
reduction in the rate of mortality saved 12,178 lives annually in 
the five years in London. This may be fairly ascribed to 
sanitary improvements. In 1840—5 the water supplied to 
London was taken partly from the Thames at Hungerford- 
bridge and Battersea, where it was mixed with the sewage of 
London, while in 1874—8 it was taken from the Lea, the New 
River, and the Thames higher up the river, beyond the London 
sewer contamination. The great system of sewerage has been 
carried out in its main outline, and the whole of South London 
has been drained. There are health officers appointed in every 
district of London, who have made many useful suggestions which 
have been partially carried out. All this has reduced the mor- 
tality from 26°2, the corrected rate, as has been shown that 
merease of density would imply, to 22°8 per 1,000; so 12,178 
lives are saved annually. 

Much has been really done, and still more remains to be done. 
The waters of the Thames partially contaminated are still sup- 
plied to London, and the branch sewers are still imperfect, 





while the sewers communicate in many cases with the interior 
of the houses, so that much remains to be done, which may be 
pointed out by skilful health officers acting under one head. 
We have fifty-three districts in England and Wales which ex- 
perienced a mortality of 16°75 per 1,000 in the ten years 
1861—70 ; in the years 1849—53 the mortality was at the rate 
of 17°53 in sixty-three districts that were taken as the basis of 
the healthy life table, which makes the mean duration of life 
49-0 years; and this implies a mean corrected annual rate of 
mortality of 20°4. Upon this ground we have laid it down as a 
principle that the mortality of healthy districts should not 
exceed 17 per 1,000. Now we see how much has to be done in 
London ; the mortality was 25, it has been reduced to 23, and 
6 per 1,000 remains to be reduced before 17 is attained. It is 

ossible that with a proximity so small as is experienced in 
TC oaken we cannot hope to attain the ideal standard of 17, yet 
20 is not beyond our reach. The mortality has been reduced 
from 25 to 23; and when many known imperfections in our 
sanitary conditions are removed, we may hope to see the mor- 
tality reduced to 20 per 1,000. The mortality of none of our 
towns should now exceed 20 per 1,000. The deaths in the fifty- 
two weeks were 83,695, which were 1,000 in excess of the 
average; 42,099 were at ages under twenty years, of which 
21,176 were of children under one year of age. The annual 
rate of mortality was 23°5, and in the last five years 22°8. The 
highest rate observed during thirty-nine years was 30°1 per 1,000 
in 1849, when the great cholera epidemic prevailed ; in the 
second epidemic of 1854 the mortality was 29°4. The lowest 
rate observed was 21°0 in 1850; the next lowest was 21°5 in the 
year 1872. While the rate of mortality was 23°5 in the year 
1878 in inner London, the rate was only 16°9 in the outer ring ; 
or in the greater London 22°3 per 1,000. The density of popu- 
lation was 41°7 persons to an acre in the inner London, 1:7 in 
the outer ring; or 8°7 persons to an acre in the greater 
London. 

The causes of death in inner London include 18,220 by zy- 
motic diseases, 15,509 by constitutional diseases, 37,825 by local 
diseases, 8,695 by developmental diseases, 3,310 by violent 
deaths. Smallpox was fatal to 1,416 persons, who at various 
ages died of that disease in London, whereas only seventeen died 
in nineteen country towns. This is in spite of the precautions 
taken in London, where 897 patients died in smallpox hospitals, 
which are freely open to all. No doubt great numbers remained 
who were treated at their own homes, for the deaths at home 
were 519, and this implies a great number of cases. 

2,916 persons died by accident or negligence, 78 by homicide, 
815 by suicide, and one was executed. The number of persons 
killed in the streets of London was 237—how is not stated in 
three cases—17 were killed by horses, 12 by carriages, 14 by 
omnibuses, 10 by tram-cars, 34 by cabs, 73 by vans and waggons, 
11 by drays, 63 by carts. 15,502 deaths occurred in the public 
institutions, 9,606 in workhouses, 4,549 in general hospitals, 
531 in special hospitals, 138 in hospitals for foreigners, 383 in 
lunatic asylums. 





Parietics. 


Tue Larcest TREE IN THE WorLD.—There is at present 
on exhibition in New York a section of an immense tree which 
has been brought from California. The ‘‘ New York Herald” 
says :—‘‘ This wonderful specimen of nature’s handiwork was 
discovered in 1874. It was growing in a grove near Tule river, 
Trulare county, California, about seventy-five miles from Visalia. 
Its top had been broken off, probably at some remote period, 
and when discovered it was still 240 feet high. The body of 
the tree where it was broken was 12 feet in diameter, and had 
two limbs measuring respectively 9 feet and 10 feet in diameter. 
The trunk measured below 111 feet. This ancient monarch of 
the forest is called ‘‘ Old Moses,” after a mountain near which it 
stood. It is supposed to be 4,840 years old, and it is the 
largest tree that has ever been discovered. The section 
on exhibition is 75 feet in circumference and 25 feet across. 
It is capable of holding 150 people in its interior. The 
interior, as it is now fitted up, is arranged like a drawing-room. 
A carpet has been laid down ; there is a piano, sofa, tables and 


chairs, with scenes from California hung around, and people 
move about quite freely.” 


Monair Goats ror SourH Arrica.—A small but remarkable 
flock of twenty-seven mohair goats from Asia Minor lately arrived 
in the Victoria Docks by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
screw steamer Kaiser-i-Hind. The goats were purchased in their 
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native country by Mr. J. B. Evans, who is the largest breeder 
of ostriches, sheep, and goats in Africa, where, at Scoorsteenberg, 
Eastern Province, he now holds of freehold property alone 
164,000 acres in one block. Mr. Evans arrived in England a 
few months ago with a view to a journey to Asia Minor to obtain 
the best and purest breed of mohair goat for his estate in the 
CapeColony. He proceeded to the East, and after innumerable 
difficulties, and a tedious journey of 1,200 miles on horse and 
muleback, he succeeded in accomplishing the object of his 
journey, and secured a class of animal never before seen out of 
the interior of Asia Minor. Accompanied by Mr. Gavin 
Gatheral, British Vice-Consul of the Province of Angora, he 
penetrated a district never before visited by a single European, 
and found there the source—the secluded source—whence the 
pure-bred mohair rams are obtained for the supply of stock rams 
for the several mohair-producing districts of Asia Minor. He 
experienced the greatest difficulty in purchasing the best goats, 
even with much-coveted English coin—for the Turkish 
farmer in the district he visited is as loth to part with his best 
stock rams as the Arab with his favourite mare. He at last 
succeeded in securing the finest specimens of the mohair goat 
ever exported. ‘They were conveyed from the interior to the 
coast on the backs of mules, each mule carrying two a: and 
provender for the journey was also carried on muleback, a novel 
mode of transport never before adopted. 


Swiss Travet.—Among the other advantages which the 
Englishman gains from travelling in Switzerland is the elaborate 
and apparently simple system of the post which under Govern- 
ment combines letters, baggage, and horses. In Switzerland it is 
possible to post your portmanteau just as you would a letter, 
and, directing it to a poste restante scores of miles away, there it 
will be found to await your arrival at the post-office of the town 
or village, the cost of convoy being something very trifling. 
Nor is the convenience only felt in the quick transport of letters 
and personal baggage. In Switzerland no one ever need be 
anxious how to get on from place to place, so long as the tele- 
graph post is seen on the broad well-kept road, or in the moun- 
tain pass. Where no railway exists, in every post-office will be 
found a printed Government tariff fixing the prices at which 
carriages, mules, horses, or porters may be procured. No one 
is really at the mercy of the innkeeper, though he frequently 
works hand and glove with the post-office officials, and through- 
out the holiday district of the Oberland it is possible to see 
exactly what charge the Swiss Government imposes for a journey 
in a carriage, on horseback, or in a sedan-chair carried by a relay 
of sturdy porters. As a rule these charges are extremely 
moderate. Every journey is known to take so many hours, and 
the prices are fixed accordingly ; but it is difficult to describe 
the complete convenience of a postal system that will put a 
letter into the traveller’s hand, relieve him of the inconvenience 
of superfluous baggage, and at a few minutes’ notice provide him 
with carriages and horses to mount favourite passes and explore 
the most romantic regions of this delightful and practical 
country. 


RIDICULE, AND HOW TO MEET IT. —A Christian does not 
wince when he is opposed, for he expects opposition. That 
man who, being in Christ, never meets with any opposition 
must either be very happily circumstanced, or else, methinks, 
he must somewhat pea his religion ; for from the first day 
until now it has been found that those who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus must suffer persecution. ‘Phe man in Christ, being 
a true man, does not fret about that. 
his expense, he knows that it breaks no bones. There is a 
little laughter over a story, more witty than true, and perhaps 
a sneer or two caused by a very nasty sarcasm ; but he bargained 
for that, he discounted that matter, when he became a Chris- 
tian. Nay, he has by degrees become so accustomed to it that 
if it pleases other people it does not annoy him. And 
so he gets to be a man all round ; and it frequently happens 
that, as he pursues the even tenor of his way, those who at first 
despised him come to respect him. Men trust him, and finding 
him upright, they honour him, yea, and honour him for his 
fidelity to his convictions ; for even with those who care not 
for Christianity there is a something which makes them reve- 
rence the man who is truly what he professes to be. Let but the 
Christian live on and live well, and he will live down opposi- 
tion ; or, if the opposition live, he will live above it and flourish 
all the more.—Mr. Spurgeon’s Stock Eichange Address. 


OVERCROWDED RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—We wish there was 
as clear a legal decision in England as the following, which 
is reported from America :—The New York Court of Appeals 
has decided that a passenger on a crowded train, who failed to 
find a seat in the ordinary cars, and who took possession of a 
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seat temporarily in a Wagner ‘‘ Drawing-room Car,” was not a 
tre er. The passenger had gone through all the other cars 
of the train, in which the aisles were erowded with persons stand. 
ing, and seated himself in the drawing-room car, expressing his 
entire willingness to leave it upon being provided with a seat 
elsewhere. The Wagner car porter tried to eject him, and the 
passenger brought an action for assault and battery and got 
judgment, on the ground that the railroad company does not 
have two separate contracts of conveyance with its passengers, 
and that the rights of a passenger to take seats tsi can find 
them, in the absence of seats in the ordinary cars, is involved in 
his purchase of tickets. This decision will make the palace-car 
companies in New York look sharply after the running stock of 
the roads to which they have the right of way. Hitherto an 
overcrowded train has been to their interest, in forcing passengers 
to pay the additional price for accommodation in their cars to 
get a seat at all. But, so far as the New York decision goes, 
they will have no profit by the neglect of the company to furnish 
sufficient cars on crowded occasions. 


Zoutvu War Sone.—In the official despatches, the Special 
Border Agent at Umvoti reported to the Colonial Secretary, 
under date May 12, 1879 :—‘‘ A few days ago the police stationed 
above the Entanjeni Drift, near the OQudeni Bush, heard the 
Zulus making merry at one of their kraals. They were drinking 
beer and singing songs the greater part of the night. The songs 
were in praise of Ceteywayo and his army. The words of one 
might be interpreted as follows :— 


‘Thou, the great and mighty Chief ! 
‘Thou who hast an army ! 
‘The son of Sogica (Sir T. Shepstone) sent his forces ! 
(Chorus) ‘ We destroyed them ! 
‘The Amasoja (soldiers) came ! 
(Chorus) ‘ We destroyed them ! 
‘The mounted soldiers came ! 
(Chorus) ‘ We destroyed them ! 
‘The Amalenja (Volunteers) came! 
(Chorus) ‘ We destroyed them ! 
‘The Hongai (Mounted Police) came ! 
(Chorus) ‘ We destroyed them ! 
‘Thou the great Chief ! 
‘Thou who hast an army ! 
‘When will they dare to repeat their attack ?’” 


ArcTic EXPLORATION.—The Arctic expedition equipped by 
Mr. Jarees Gordon Bennett, of the ‘‘ New York Herald,” set sail 
From San Francisco on July 8 in the yacht Jeannette, late 
Pandora. The expedition is under the command of Lieutenant 
De Long, United States Navy, an old Arctic explorer, and all 
the officers of the ship have been selected because of experience 
already gained in the Polar regions. ‘The whole force consists 
of thirty-two men, including an astronomer, a naturalist, and a 
meteorologist, the latter being Mr. Collins, who had been 
engaged on the meteorological staff of the ‘‘ Herald.” The 
Jeannette, which will be accompanied to Behring’s Sea bya 
schooner acting as coal and provision tender, has been well 
equipped for the perilous voyage. In the outfit are included 
eight Arctic tents, each six feet by nine feet, a suit of spare 
aails, and a number of ice saws with which ice from ten to twelve 
feet in thickness can be cut; a deck-house roofed over and 
fastened together by mortices and screw bolts is provided, which 
can be taken down and put up at will ; the cabin and forecastle 


If a joke is passed off at | are padded inside with several thicknesses of felt, and the poop 


deck is covered with three thicknesses of stout canvas painted 
over. The ship will be heated by stoves burning soft coal. 
Every man on board has a good hair mattress, pillow, and pair of 
heavy blue blankets, and warm clothing. There isa beautifully- 
appointed surgery. Every square inch of cargo room is taken up 
with provisions. With the exception of flour, all the stores are in 
the concentrated or condensed form, meats, vegetables, and fruits. 
The Jeannette is provisioned for three years ; about twenty tons 
of provisions and seventy tons of coal will be left at St. Michael’s 
in reserve and for use on the return voyage, or in case the 
Jeannette should be lost or abandoned. Pemican and bread will 
be the principal articles in the daily menw, and instead of spirits 
ample rations of beer, tea, and coffee will be served. The whole 
cost of the expedition is defrayed by Mr. Bennett and will be 
about $300,000. In selecting the crew choice was made from 
1,300 applicants, no men being accepted under twenty-five or 
over thirty-five, and care being taken that all were of average 
height, size, and weight, sound in all respects, and without con- 
sumptive tendency, of good character and accustomed to the 
sea. The seamen receive $25 a month; the others are paid in 

roportion. Four Esqiimaux will also be shipped in Alaska. 

ost of the officers ol men have had some Arctic experience. 
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